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standpoint, especially in relation to the duties 
of magistrates and citizens. 

But we are conscious of a specific difference 
between a civil and a military force. The 
former, rightly administered, is used, under 
strict legal restraint and within very definite 
limits, to preserve life and property. It is di- 
rected solely towards evil-doers, and includes 
in its aims their reclamation and benefit. We 
deprecate the introduction of the military 
element into the police system, of which it 
forms no necessary part. The citizens them- 
selves, leagued together in a peaceable civil 
compact, are the legitimate upholders of the 
good order of society ; and if there were no 
standing army, satisfactory permanent ar- 
rangements would certainly be adopted for 
this end. 

War, on the other hand, is the embodiment 
of lawlessness and violence. All the worst 
passions and dispositions,—hatred, revenge, 
carelessness of the value of human life and 
property, and a disregard of the most sacred 
personal rights,—are directly fostered, not 
only by a state of actual Warfare, but even by 
the war system in time of peace. 

In conclusion, we would respectfully, but 
earnestly, impress upon the churches of Christ, 
everywhere, our conviction that the time is 
come fearlessly to adopt and to declare to the 
nations the whole counsel of God in this mat- 
ter. The true standard of Christian morality 
in relation to it has hitherto been but feebly 
upheld. Christians generally have been con- 
tent to remain “in bondage under the ele- 
ments of the world.” 

God has given to this nation a position of 
high trast in the interests of Christianity and 
of human advancement. 

Upon us, fellow Christians, rests a great 
and solemn responsibility ! 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 


siaaaiaccntes: 

Selected for “The Friend.” 

Richard Shackleton to 
Ballitore, 12th of 7th mo, 1785. 

Dear Friond,—Having meationed to thee 

























he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad.” And indeed, my friend, as the cause 
is the most noble that was ever introduced 
upon the earth, being no less than the cause 
of Christ and the salvation of the souls of all 
men, whoever will become qualified rightly 
to support it, mast be made willing to stoop 
exceedingly low, they must pass through 
many baptisms and undergo various opera- 
tions and dispensations, before they become 
fit to be honored with a portion of the Lord’s 
service, which dignifies beyond all human 
honors, and is rewarded with eternal glory. 
Our great Pattern, when he graciously con. 
descended to leave the bosom of his Father, 
to descend to this earth and take our own 
nature upon him, left us an example how we 
should demean ourselves in fulfilling our du- 
ties in the church. In the washing of the 
disciple’s feet, which I think bears a strong 
analogy to the transacting of the discipline 
(being cleansed by Christ, and cleansing the 
feet, that is, the goings of one another,) he 
did not go about it in an ordinary, cursory, 
light, indifferent manner, he addressed him- 
self to the business officially, as a servant. 
He riseth from supper, and laid aside his gar- 
ment ; and took a towel, and girded himself; 
and after that, he poureth water into a basin, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. And to this memorable example, 
replete with instruction, he adds this instruc- 
tive document: “ Ye call me Master and Lord: 
and ye say well; forso lam. If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another's feet; for | 
have given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done to you.” And as one, that 
knew how absolutely, how essentially neces- 
sary a thorough humiliation of self was to a 
right qualification, he makes ase of his strong- 
est asseveration to impress it on our minds ; 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant 
is not greater than his Lord ; neither he that 
is sent greater than he thatsent him.” I have 
no doubt, dear friend, of thy attachment to 
the welfare of the religious Society of which 
that I did not know but I should take the} thou art a member; and if thou hast followed 
liberty of writing a few lines to thee on asub-|on to know the Lord in all bis manifestations 
ject which there was not then time to discuss,| to thee, if thou hast been faithful to the dis- 
and thou having repeated thy desire that I} coveries of his willin all things, if he bas the 
would, I attempt it (I think I may truly say)/uppermost room in thy heart, and thou hast 
in humility, in diffidence, and in a conscious-| dedicated to him all thy faculties, no doubt 
ness of my own comparative weakness and|but our poor Society will reap the benefit of 
inferiority. We were speaking about thy not/the good fruits brought forth ; thy life will be 
having had a certificate to the meeting of dis-| happy and honorable, and thy end (if thou 
cipline at ——, and consequently not being perseverest to the end) will be peace. Butif 
regularly a member of it. In my opinion,|there be a consciousness that something is 
several inconveniences and confusion attend/|still lacking, that notwithstanding the filling 
such a situation, and it is incompatible with|up the moral duties of life with a good degree 
the good order of Society, a precedent of|of propriety, there has not been a selling all, 
dangerous tendency: a Friend thus circum-|in the will and affections, a distributing to 
stanced may hold himself loose and disen-|those who are poor in religious poverty, and 



















“He that is not with me is against me; and|Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 


of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 


From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 


with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 59.) 
The following passage occurs in the very 


able and interesting paper read by Principal 
Dawson before the Evangelical Alliance at its 
recent meeting in the city of New York: 


“The physical characters of the known 


specimens of primitive men are unfavorable 
to the doctrine of evolation. Theories of 
derivation would lead us to regard the most 
degraded races of men as those nearest akin 
to the primitive stock ; and the oldest remains 
of man should present decided approximation 
to his simian ancestors. But the fact is quite 
otherwise. The skulls of the most ancient 


European men known to us are comparable 
with those of existing races, and further, the 
great stature and grand development of the 
limbs in those of the most ancient skeletons 
which are entire or nearly so, testify to a race 


of men more finely constituted physically than 


the majority of existing Europeans. The skull 


found by Schmerling in the cave of Engis, as- 


sociated with the bones of the mammoth and 
other extinct animals, is of good form and 
large capacity, and presents characters which, 
though recallipg those of some European 
races, also resemble those of the native races 
of America. The bones described by Christy 
and Sartet, from the cave of Cro-Magnon, in 
France, represent a race of great stature, 
strength and agility, and with a development 
of brain above the European average ; but the 
lines of the face show a tendency to the Mon- 
golian and American visage, and the skeletons 
present peculiarities in the bones of the limbs 
found also in American races, and indicating, 
probably, addiction to hunting and a migra- 
tory and active life. These Cro-Magnon peo- 
ple lived at an epoch when France was over- 
grown with dense forests, when the mammoth 
probably lingered in its higher districts, and 
when a large part of the food of its people 
was furnished by the reindeer. Still more 
remarkable, perhaps, is the fossil man, as he 
has been called, of Mentone, recently found 
in a cave in the South of France, buried under 
cavern accumulations which bespeak a great 
antiquity, and associated with bones of extinct 
mammalia and with rudely-fashioned imple- 
ments of flint. It appears from the careful 
descriptions of Dr. Rurere that this man must 
have been six feet high and of vast muscular 
power, more especially in the legs, which 
present the same American peculiarities al- 
ready referred to in the Cro-Magnon skele- 
tons. The skull is of great capacity, the fore- 
head full, and the face, though broad and 
Mongolian and large-boned, is not prognath- 
ous, and has a high facialangle. The perfect 


gaged, may think he may attend the meeting|a following Christ in the way and manner of|condition of the teeth, along with their being 
of ro or not, as it suits his convenience] his leadings, in the path of the cross and self-| worn perfectly flat on the crowns, would im- 
i 


and inc 


nation, and when he does attend may] denial, let us remember that time, and what ply a healthy and vigorous constitution and 


excuse himself from meddling with any part] we may term a “ more convenient season,” are| great longevity, with ample supplies of food, 


of the business which he does not like to touch, 
as not being authenticated a member of the 
meeting. This I apprehend to be a great 
hurt to the party, as well as a loss to Society; 
those who wish well to the cause should wish 
to be both qualified and authorized to support 
it, in their several lots and degrees. It isa 
cause which admits of no neutral professors. 
The Head of the Church expressly declares, 


irreversible decree seals all up forever. 
I am, with sincere attachment, 
Thy affectionate friend, 
R. 8. 






not at our command, that the consummation|probably vegetable, while the fact that the 
of all things approaches with inconceivable |left arm had been broken and the bone healed, 
rapidity, and for aught we know may be just}shows active and possibly warlike habits. 
at the door ; that there is no work nor device|Such a man, if he were to rise up again among 
in the long repose of the grave, and that an/us, might perhaps be a savage, but a noble 


savage, with all our capacity for culture, and 
presenting no more affinity to apes than we 
do. 

‘‘T have referred to European facts only, 


but it is remarkable that in America the oldest 
race known to us is that of the ancient Alle- 
gbans and Totheans and their allies, and that 
these, too, were men of large stature and great 
cranial development, and agricultural and 
semi-civilized, their actual position being not 
dissimilar from that attributed to the earliest 
cultivators of the soil in the times of Adam 
or Noah. 

“So far the facts bearing on the physical 
and mental condition of primitive man are 
not favorable to evolution, and are more in 
accordance with the theory of Divine Crea- 
tion, and with the statements of the sacred 
record. 

“ With reference to these pre-historic men, 
known to us only by their bones and imple- 
ments, it may not be possible to discover their 
belief as to the unity of God; but we have 
distinct evidence on the other points. On the 
oldest bone implements—some of them made 
of the ivory of the now extinct mammoth— 
we find engraved the tokens or Manitou marks 
of their owners, and in some cases scratches 
or punctures indicating the offerings made or 
successes and deliverances experienced under 
their auspices. With regard to the belief in 
immortality, perhaps also in a resurrection, 
the Mentone man—whose burial is perhaps 
the oldest known to us—was interred with 
his fur robes and bis hair dressed as in life, 
with his ornaments of shell wampum on his 
head and limbs, and with a little deposit of 
oxide of iron, wherewith to paint and deco- 
rate himself with bis appropriate emblems. 
Nor is he alone in this matter. Similar pro- 
vision for the dead appears at Cro-Magnon 
and the cave of Braniguel. Thus the earliest | 
so-called paleolithic men entertained belief 
in God and in immortality, perhaps the dim 
remains of primitive theism, perhaps the re- 
sult of their perception of the invisible things 
of God in the works that He had made.” 

So far, then, as any discoveries of this na- 
ture have yet been made, they plainly indi- 
cate that‘ what man now is man always has 
been; and that he has ever been separated 
from all brates by a gulf practically infinite. 

Upon what, then, it may be asked, do Dar- 
win and his followers ground their arguments 
in support of their theory of Man’s descent? 
Mainly on resemblances between certain parts 
and functions of the human body to corre- 
sponding ones in animal bodies. These re- 
semblances are for the most part distant, often 
faint or doubtfal, and not unfreqaently merely 
fanciful; while the inferences drawn from 
them are altogether unwarranted. This will 
be sufficiently evident from the following ex- 
amples. 

Every kind of beast originates in an ovule, 
Man also is developed from an ovule ; these 
two kinds of ovules are so diminutive (man’s 
not exceeding the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth part of an inch in diameter,) and so 
similar in their composition, that the eye can- 
not distinguish them: from this the astound- 
ing leap is made at once to the conclusion that 
“the human ovule differs in no respect from 
the ovules of other animals.”* This inference, 
it will be observed, is based, not on the proved 
identity of the ovules, but on man’s ignorance, 
or his inability to detect the difference, and 
is, therefore, worthless. Here, indeed, is simi- 
larity, bat not identity; for, if such ovules 
differed “ in no respect,” then that of a donkey 


* Descent of Man, Vol. I. p 14. 
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under certain conditions might turn out an 
ape, or an elephant. But such a thing has 
never been known; throughout the animal 
kingdom every ovule develops into a creature 
after its own kind; and this unfailing uni- 
ormity is a demonstration that the haman 
ovule does differ, and differ essentially from 
those of all other animals. 
So trivial, so uncertain, so fanciful, are the 
instances of resemblance which Darwin in- 
troduces, and so unwarrantable are his in- 
ferences from them, that one is amazed they 
could aid him in justifying, even to @is own 
mind, the astounding conclusion that Ape is 
ather to the Man! His fondness for his favor- 
ite theory seems to have enervated his natural 
power of reasoning, and to have rendered him 
blind and insensible to everything that tells 
against it. “He has allowed himself,” says 
an anonymous writer, “to become so en- 
amored of the venerable pair of hairy quad- 
rapeds, with tails and pointed ears, from 
whom he thinks himself descended, that he 
skips over mountains more impassable than 
the Himalayas, and flies on the wings of im- 
agination across separating and unfathomable 
abysses, that he may embrace them.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Letters, &e., of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 60.) 
Margaret Morris to her grand-daughter Mar- 
garet Morris. 

My beloved child,—In looking toward the 
time when I shall probably be separated from 
thee, and the change of scene that will ensue 
on thy entering into the married life, I have 
felt my mind tenderly concerned for thy best 
welfare; and wlten favored with access to the 
place of prayer, have besought the Father of 
mercies to look kindly down upon and bless 
and preserve thee in the new station of life to 
which thou wilt be introduced, when removed 
from my fostering bosom. Let it be thy care, 
my love, to second by thy own endeavors, the 
wishes and hopes of thy fond, anxious parent, 
and by daily and humble application to the 
Fountain of all good, ask of Him, wisdom to 
direct thee in all thy ways. As the man who 
has chosen thee for the companion of his life, 
has given the best proof of his regard that a 
man can give, and as thou hast accepted his 
offers, I find no objection to a connection with 
him; but keep in mind, that it will depend 
much on thyself to secure his esteem and con- 
fidence, by prudent and circumspect behavior 
both to Aim and his friends and relations, who 
are worthy of thy regard ; study his temper, 
and do not suffer thyself to dispute with him 
on trivial matters: rather give up thy own 
will than provoke him to make harsh replies; 
scrupulously avoid every occasion that may 
arise or tend toward wrangling; be not only 
condescending, but obedient; it is the duty of 
a wife so to be. In expressing thy love to 
him, let it be chastened by the delicate man 
ner which so remarkably distinguished our 
admired friend and cousin, Susan Emlen, who 
is a pattern for her sex in all that is worthy 
of imitation. I think my daughters in their 
wedded life were much like her. In regard 
to the article of expense, I trust prudence will 
direct thee not to go beyond thy husband's 
means of supplying thee. Practice frugality, 
which is a virtue, and avoid parsimony, which 
is as far from a virtue as extravagance is from 
economy. As neither thyself nor I. C. are 
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what the world calls rich, though you have 
enough to begin with, and if carefully man- 
aged, I hope, under the blessings of Heaven, 
it will enable you to live comfortably, and 
that you will have something for the poor, 
who I hope will not be forgotten by yon, re- 
membering it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 1 entreat thee, my dear, not to aim 
at living in a high style, be content to live in 
a plain ye manner, agreeable to the way 
in which thou hast been brought up. In re- 
gard to thy conduct to servants, treat them 
kindly, rather as humble friends dependent 
on thee, than as menials who have no ties of 
love or gratitade to bind them. Maintain 
thy own dignity as head of a family, without 
becoming too familiar with thy servants; this 
may be done without haughtiness, pride or 
indecoronus language. * * * I do entreat thee 
not to launch out into extravagance in dress: 
it shows a weak and vain mind to be con- 
tinually changing one’s dress as the fashions 
change. Keep steadily to meetings, which, 
though they may be sometimes silent, the at- 
tentive mind often receives strength to per- 
form acceptable worship. I wish thee to con- 
fine thy acquaintance chiefly amongst frionds 
of our own Society ; this is not an uncharitable 
wish, but springs from a fear lest thy young 
and tender mind should be drawn into a snare 
and tempted to imitate the vain and foolish 
fashions of the world ; “such as our company 
is, such shall we be.” I have good reason to 
hope I. C. is an improving young man, and 
that he will become a useful member of our re- 
ligious Society ; endeavor, my love, to cherish 
in him and thyself a serious tarn of mind, and 
avoid all light conversation; guard against 
repeating evil reports, and carefully avoid 
detraction ; never speak against the absent ; 
if thou art in company with those who take 
the liberty of so doing, show thy disapproba- 
tion by keeping silence ; this will afford satis- 
faction to thy own mind on reflection ; this 
will be doing to others as we would have 
them do unto us; a chaste and virtuous wife 
should be very delicate and reserved in the 
expression of her conjugal love before wit- 
nesses. * * * I am writing just as I should 
talk to thee on these subjects, bat as I do not 
expect to be much with thee after thy mar- 
riagé takes place, I commit my thoughts to 
paper, that when separated, and this scrawl 
falls in thy way, the hints contained in it may 
dwell on thy mind and serve to convince thee 
how desirous I am that thy future conduct in 
every station of life should be marked by a 
blameless deportment. I have noticed with 
pleasure thy readiness to contribute to the 
comfort of the sick and poor, and though thy 
means of continuing the practice may not be 
large, yet be not discouraged ; remember who 
it was pronounced a blessing on the “ widow’s 
mite” formerly ; if we can’t do all we wish to 
do, let us at least do what we can. 

Written by thy tenderly affectionate and 
anxious grandmother, M. M. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Tract Repository. 

Since the commencement of its publication 
there have been printed about 170,000 copies 
of The Tract Repository, or an average edi- 
tion of 10,090 copies of each of the seventeen 
numbers issued. These have been circulated 
gratuitously, chiefly in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
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sippi, Louisiana, Texas and Missouri, with a/and, while it only brings twenty-five cents in 


few in Tennesse, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
some other States. ‘ 

A large number of letters have come to 
hand from teachers and others to whom it 
has been sent, expressive of much thankful- 
ness for it, and some of them have been ac- 
companied with assurances that beneficial 
results from its circulation among them are 
quite apparent in some localities. This has 
been particularly encouraging, and induces a 
desire that the necessary means may still be 


Paris, the producers complain that women 
are leaving the dairies to go to town, and 
butter makers are giving up that business to 
turn their fields to grazing and fattening cat- 
tle as a safer business. ‘There are seventy 
kinds of cheese made in France, and each 
district has its specialty, that makes its name 
famous, while the largest makers rarely rent 
over five hundred acres or pay over eighteen 
dollars an acre for the land used by them. 
Many small farms in France pay their rent 


had to enable the publisher to continue it|with thg produce of their poultry yards. A 


awhile longer. 


There has already been con-| million dollars’ worth of poultry produce more 


tributed for the purpose, since the first num-/than half their value yearly in eggs, favorite 


ber was printed, the sum of $811.88. 


The| breeds laying a hundred eggs a year for over 
cost of issuing the seventeen numbers has/jfive years. 


England alone imported eight 


been $820.31, or an average of about $48.25|bundred millions of eggs, at a cost of twelve 


per number. 


This is exclusive of consider-| millions and a half of dollars, and Paris alone 


able labor gratuitously performed in printing, | buys six millions of eggs weekly. Vineyards, 


of which no account has been kept. 


chestnuts, olives, almonds, mulberry planta- 


There is, perhaps, no other way in which | tions, ozier beds, are only a few of the special 
a corresponding amount of reading matter| productions that swell the agricultural wealth 
could be placed before these people at so small|of France, and are part of the so-called small 
a cost, as that adopted in issuing The Reposi-|iodustries that aggregate a very large sum, 
tory ; and though not in so permanent a shape| which we, too, in this country, ought to be 


as if in a bound form; yet letters frequently |adding to our national products. 


The ex- 


allade to the care used in preserving the|cellence of the French fruits is incontestable; 
nombers, from the value with which they are|and yet a large portion of the yield is from 
regarded. Each succeeding issue appears to|trees planted around fields, instead of in or- 


be looked forward to with interest by many, 
both old and young; and itsappearance among 
them is bailed with real delight. It is be 


chards, and only careful and close manage- 
ment makes the result almost uniformly suc. 
cessful. The farming population in France 





the supply of foreign sugar was cut off. Beet 
root sugar was introduced into one district 
after another after years of patient trial and 
steady Government encouragement and pro- 
tection, until now France produces five hun- 
dred thousand tons of sugar, about « fourth 
of the total sugar yield of the world, and two- 
thirds of the spirits distilled in France are 
produced from the residue after the sugar is 
obtained, while the cattle are largely fed from 
what would otherwise be a waste product. 
A thousand million gallons of wine produced 
two hundred millions of dollars. The rail- 
roads have doubled the money realized from 
wine and milk. Scientific farming, drainage, 
irrigation, experimental farms, agricultural 
colleges, have overcome the evils of ignorance, 
war, and other drawbacks in French agrical- 
ture, but there are still a few outlying dis- 
tricts in which there are bad roads, wretched 
horses, food of the poorest kind, bread of 
buckwheat and rye, porridge of chestnuts and 
potatoes, if they can be spared from the pigs ; 
farming back ward, education neglected, rivers 
running to waste, cattle degenerating, over a 
million of acres in chestnut timber, the chest- 
nuts used to fatten the pigs; the land farmed 
on shares, but in such a way that all the 
profit is taken out of the soil and put away 
in hard coin in hiding. .A hundredth part of 
the farinaceous food of France is derived from 
chestnuts, and an acre fully planted is said to 
contain seventy full grown trees, whose yield 





lieved that this plan of sending at regularjis not well educated; an average of thirty|would support a man for over a year; but he 
monthly intervals, small instalments of care-|per cent. of the inhabitants over six cannot) would be a weakly fellow, sure to be rejected 
fully selected reading matter, is the best one}read or write, while the decrease in numbers /|for the army ; while the horses fed in these 





that could be devised, and much more likely 
to confer substantial and permanent benefits 
upon these poor, ignorant, and long oppressed 
people, than by sending an occasional, uncer- 
tain supply of ordinary tracts, however good 
and desirable these in themselves may be. 

It has afforded me much solid satisfaction 
to superintend the preparation and publica- 
tion of The Tract Repository, and I will 
gladly continue to bestow the necessary care 
and labor upon it, while the requisite funds 
for defraying the expense involved are placed 
at my disposal. A much larger edition than 
10,000 copies would be very desirable, could 
the means for the purpose be obtained, as it 
is impossible to supply all with more than a 
part of the quantity they often appear very 
desirous of receiving. 

Friends who may incline to contribute, but 
who have not seen The Repository, can have 
some numbers mailed to them if they re- 
quest it. 

Contributions can be handed to Jacob 
Smedley, at Friends’ Bookstore, 304 Arch St., 
or sent direct to the publisher, David Heston, 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 





About French Farming. 
An English expert, — Richardson, has re- 


and the diminution in stature, as shown in 
the rejections for military service, even with 
the low standard of five feet four, are matters 
of serious comment. The go¥rnment statis- 
tics of agriculture are notoriously unreliable, 
but luckily there are agricultural societies, 
national and local, of the best sort, many 
members of a high scientific order applying 
their knowledge to the actual requirements 
of the farmer, and securing the best advan- 
tages to producers of every kind. The skill 
and patience with which the ravages of tinte 
and wars have been overcome now make 
France prominent in many things that only 
\a few years ago were almost neglected. In 
| spite of the losses of the great Napoleonic 
wars and of the recent German invasion, 
France has six millions of horses and supplies 
the foreign as well as domestic demand, while 
yielding a handsome profit by carefully im- 
proving the race and largely economizing the 
cost; feeding on parsnips instead of grain, 
for instance, is a means of very great saving. 
Then, throughout France, there are many 
occupations carried on, such as cloth workers, 
watchmakers and other lucrative industries, 
by small farmers, who till their little patches 
of ground, and out of their double earnings 
save enough to invest a comfortable sum in 









cently published an elaborate account of farm-|Governments or in good local securities. The 
ing in France, which gives a great deal of|gareful extension of railroad facilities and the 


useful information on the rural life, industry 
and production of that rich country. Curious. 
ly enough, no Englishman has written on the 
subject since Arthur Young, a famous authori- 
ty in his day, published an account of his 
travels in 1787, 8 and 9. There are many 


suggestions in Richardson’s book that point 
to new markets and new industries for our 


farmers; thus French butter is largely sent 





thorough system of good country roads have 
revolutionized France, and many districts 
that were poor-a few years ago are now 
sharing and adding to that prosperity which 
distinguishes France to-day. 

The beet root sugar industry is characteris- 
tic of the way in which France has added to 
its agricultural wealth and its national re- 
sources. Invented in Germany in 1799, it 


chestnut forests are as wild as those of our 
western prairies, and only serve to supply a 
rough stock for the regular breeders. A 
large source of saving in France is found in 
the custom of working the cattle, and oxen 
are used fof draught in all the great French 
iron and other industries. 

| ‘Then the timber of the country is carefully 
managed and economized ; the largest forest 
in France is one of a hundred thousand acres, 
j|belonging to the Government, but the private 
|owners, too, are regulated by law as to cutting 
and planting again their trees. The same 
strict police supervision is applied to every 
article of food. The seventy-five thousand 
gallons of milk used daily in Paris, and yield- 
ing an average price of five cents a pint, 
undergo regular inspection, although the se- 
vere penalties of the law do not always pre- 
vent its being greatly ‘“‘sopbisticated.” The 
contrast between France and England in the 
matter of landed estates is very striking. The 
greatest landlord in France has an income of 
two hundred thousand dollars from his pro- 
perty, and Rothschild is satisfied with an es- 
tate of eight thousand acres not far from 
Paris. 

Of course the special industries of France 
yield large profits, for instance the champagne 
wines, that take their name from a district 
of country, are produced on only one hundred 
thousand acres out of two and a half millions 
in Champagne; but they give the farmers a 
profit of five millions of dollars, and the mannu- 
facturers and dealers make as much more. 
Many French agricultural districts have their 
local trades, carried on by farmers living to- 
gether in villages, and able to economize and 
compete even with labor-saving machinery. 
Thus a French farmer often makes on an 





to Brazil, where it brings fifty cents a pound| was introduced in France in 1810, when its|average forty watches a year, all his family 


and finds a rival only in that from Denmark ports were closed by the British fleets and!working at some part of the machinery in 
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their winter leisure, while in America one|ing to tempt Jesus to expose himself, need- 
man using special patents in a great factory |lessly, to peril, he said, “It is written thou 


ossessing every appliance, turns out a hun- 
dred and fifty. 
of industries and to the minute subdivision 
of labor as well as of land, and the multiform 
economies by which every product of the soil 
is carefully economized, that France adds 
yearly to its national wealth. The popula- 
tion increases only at the rate of a hundred 
thousand a year, while over a hundred and 
fifty thousand infants under one year die 
annually, so that the risk of diminution of 
labor supply is a problem that requires the 
most careful study of the authorities civil and 
scientific. The care of human life in France 
is, therefore, a matter of policy as well as 
»hilanthropy, and, as an evidence of this, the 
Government points with emphasis to its pro- 
vision of nearly two hundred thousand beds 
in hospitals, and to its large and -liberal en- 
couragement of asylums for children, and 
schools for their technical education and physi- 
cal development. On the other hand France 
is necessarily dependent on foreign countries 
for many of its staples, its wheat supply in 
1876 only produced twenty-five millions of 
dollars, and its meat doubled in value, al- 
though it only slightly increased in yield, 
owing to the demand.made by new markets 
opened by additional railroad facilities. All 
of these are matters that come close home to 
us, for, with our boundless resources, we 
must always watch closely the markets of 
the world to ascertain where our products 
can find the best buyers, and, with the stagna- 
tion of many of our great industries, it is im- 
portant for us to see how far we can apply 
to our own fields and farms the lessons and 
the examples of French agricultural economy, 
where everything is cultivated to profit, and 
thousands of ways are found for turning into 
wealth those natural products that are here 
too often wasted from ignorance, as well as 
lavish: carelessness, the besetting sin of our) 
farmers, resulting from the natural wealth of 
the soil, the cheapness of land, and general 
prosperity.— Phila. Ledger. 
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While it is true that no one can escape 
temptation entirely, there is no doubt that 
he can largely modify its influence. The 
temptations which inhere in a man’s moral 
make-up, he can not wholly run away from, 
how much éoever he may desire it, because 
the evil is in him, as disease is in the tainted 
blood. But he can largely modify its actions, 
and lessen its virulence. One way to do this 
is to keep himself from sights and sounds and 
surroundings which inflame his passions and 
sharpen the edges of his appetites. If his 
temptation is in the direction of stimulants, 





then let him avoid the sight and smell of 


shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.”—Golden 
It is largely due to this union | Rule. 





Selected. 
A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 
“When I awake, I am still with Thee.”—Psalm 
exxxix. 18. 
In silence of the middle night, 
I wake to be with Thee ; 
And through the shadows as the light 
Thy mercy smiles on me. 


I talk with Thee upon my bed, 
In meditation blest, 

And sweetly pillow there my head, 
Upon my Saviour’s breast. 


I think of Him who knelt and prayed 
At midnight on the hill ; 

Then walked the sea, His friends to aid, 
And bid the storm be still. 


I think of Him who took the cup, 
In dark Gethsemane; 

And gathering strength from prayer rose up 
To die for such as me. 


I think of heaven, where never more 
The weary ask for night, 

But ever fresh’ning glories pour 
New raptures on the sight. 


So do I learn a parable 
That in my darkest day, 

When waves of sorrow round me swell, 
The storm will pass away. 


Nor will I turn my head aside, 
Though bitter griefs be mine ; 
But say with Him, the Crucified— 

Father, my will is Thine. 


Thus shall I praise Thee while I’ve breath, 
To sing Thy love to me, 
And welcome e’en the night of death, 
To wake ang be with Thee. 
G. W. Bethune. 


From “The Tract Repository.” 
Conversion at Sea. 

Sometime about the year 1840, a young 
man named Cresson, left a comfortable home 
in Philadelphia for a career of adventure. 
His father, without whose knowledge or con. 
sent he had gone, followed him to New Bed. 
ford. Here he found him iptent on going to 
sea. As he deemed it more wise to direct 
the future course of his son than peremptorily 
to stop it, he obtained for him a situation on 
a whale ship about starting for a cruise in 
the South Pacific. The captain, Wm. P. 
Howland, was in connection with the Society 





jot Friends, and on this account he felt better 


satisfied to entrust his son under his care. 
But, alas! how little can profession do for 
us! How little do the virtues of ancestry 
availus! The captain, notwithstanding his 
religious connection, was a profane and wicked 
man. The mates were in this respect, per- 
baps, his equals; so that in the enforcement 


liquor and the companionship of those whojof the disApline thought necessary on ship- 


drink. So whatever his weakness, let him| 


keep beyond the reach of whatever can pene.| 


trate him at that point. 


The Indian method | Cresson. 


board, the crew were subjected to much abuse. 
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assumed misconduct among the crew, the 
charge was likely to be made out against 
Cresson. 

On one occasion the captain had been ar- 
ranging some timber for the carpenter to 
werk at, and while doing so, missed the rule 
he had been using. A careful search failed 
to discover it. While thus baffled in his en- 
deavors, he commenced questioning Cresson 
about having hidden or stolen it. ‘The ques- 
tions soon grew into charges, and these be- 
came more and more pointed and furious, 
until he even threatened that the victim of 
his suspicion should be “skinned alive” if the 
rule was not at once produced. But he was 
restrained from further violence. The con- 
scious innocence of Cresson rose superior to 
his unfounded malice. The rule was after- 
wards found behind a sliding pannel of the 
cabin, where it had dropped from the posi- 
tion in which the captain laid it. 

In another instance, when Cresson was at 
the helm, the captain was on the lookout for 
whales. Wishing to change the course of 
the ship, he called out, “ Keep here close to.” 
Although his order was obeyed, it was re- 
peated, and again repeated, until the helms- 
man was induced, in his efforts at strict obedi- 
ence, to turn so much as to “bring down the 
sails.” This brought upon him the enraged 
captain in a storm of profane words and 
physical violence, so that his still unsubdued 
spirit, was roused to resistance. For this 
offence, thus brought on, he was tied to the 
mast and lashed, and his bleeding stripes 
washed with brine. 

As this continuous cruelty seemed unen- 
durable, the crew concluded to petition the 
consul at one of the South American ports 
for a redress of grievances. Accordingly, a 
paper drawn up on their behalf by Cresson, 
was sent to that officer on arriving at the 
place. He responded by calling on the cap- 
tain with the document in his hand. The 
latter called the crew before him and de- 
manded the author of the offensive paper. 
Cresson acknowledged having written it, but 
stated that it was the united act of the crew. 
This measure was so far from affording the 
desired redress that it but added to the fury 
and abuse of the captain. ‘The spirit of Cres- 
son was now broken. Henceforth his con- 
duct was that of abject submission. He hated 
the officers but dared not on any occasion act 
so as to incur their resentment. jf 

These incidents have been narrated that 
we may in some measure comprehend the 
depth of that Divine Love that yearns for the 
salvation of all, and the power of that Grace 
by which man may be rescued from a “ pit 
so horrible.”’ 

Sometime after this, Cresson was one day 
again at the helm, the captain stading out on 
the davits, and the rest of the ship’s com- 
pany below or out of sight. At a sudden 


A large share of this abuse fell to the lot of|lurch of the ship, the captain lost his hold. 


It had been in the indulgence of a 


of fighting is an excellent one in spiritual|proud, indomitable spirit that he had ab- 


warfare. The soldier of Christ should keep 


sconded from home; and with this disposi- 


himself undercover as much as hecan. A good |tion still rife in his bosom, he was required 
deal of dodging is allowable in a contest with|to submit to the subordination of seataring 


Satan. 


Discretion is the better part of valor, | life. 


His superior mind and education made 


at times, and it is better to beat a masterly|bim a leader among the crew, and thus he 


ly. 
point, and who, nevertheless, persistently ex- 


retreat, than to have your soul captured bodi-|became an object-of jealousy to the officers 
A man who is morally weak at any/of the ship. This spirit of mistrust was es- 


pecially nursed by the captain, as upon him 


poses that point to attack, commits the gravest devolved the responsibility of preserving dis- 
of sins. 


When the great adversury was striv-| 


cipline. 





In the event of any misconduct, or 





No one but Cresson saw him fall into the sea, 
and whatever were his latent feelings of re- 
sentment, he obeyed the better impulses of 
his nature. He called out, “ Man overboard!” 
and as soon as possible “brought the ship 
to.” The captain was again taken on board. 
It might be supposed that on being thus 
rescued from a watery grave, he would at 
least have expressed thanks to the men con- 
cerned in bis escape. But no; so far was 
he debased below the common courtesies of 
humanity, that he paced the deck in wrath, 
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vainly assuming that the crew or some oflin Infinite Wisdom, as best adapted to our 


them were chargeable with an attempt to 
* get rid of him.” 

The vessel had now rounded Cape Horn 
on the homeward voyage. The captain, re- 
leased from the excitement of the whalirg 
ground, had an opportunity for reflection. 
Just what those reflections were we know 
not. He is no longer in this state of exist- 
ence to tell us. But within a few weeks 
from the time of his being thrown overboard, 
the crew noticed a change in his demeanor. 
Nothing like a profane oath was any longer 
heard from his lips. No act of violence was 
committed by his hand. That voice once 
dreaded for its sternness was now mellowed 
by adifferent spirit. The change of character 
appeared complete. The kindness breathed 
by his words and actions astonished a crew 
to whonf this conduct was a strange exhi- 
bition. He became the object of their fre- 
quent remarks; but it does not appear that 
any one spoke or thought lightly of his 
motives or procedure. They no longer dread- 
ed him. ‘Ihe more they contemplated the 
changed captain, the more they respected— 
the more they loved him. 

In the development of his altered behavior, 
he one day had the crew together and said 
tothem. “Men, I do not wish you hereafter 
on meeting me to take off your hats; and in 
addressing me you need not say ‘Sir,’ but 
simply call me ‘Captain Howland.’” 


men that if the captain was sincere, he must 
make an acknowledgment to Cresson, to- 
wards whom his conduct had been especially 
unjast and cruel. The convictions of Divine 
Grace, the faithful monitor in the heart, did 
not long permit the captain to neglect the 
discharge of this humiliating duty. He one 
day seut for Cresson to come to the cabin. 
There, with no one else present, and with 
the open bible before him, he confessed the 
injustice of his treatment, and asked his for- 
giveness. 

During the rest of the voyage he not only 
maintained a tone of uniform kindness to- 
wards the crew, but also endeavored to re- 
strain the violence of the mates. 

Cresson’s feelings towards the captain had 
been wrought to such a pitch of resentment 
that he promised himself that as soon as re- 
leased from the discipline of the ship, he 
would retaliate with personal violence. Even 
when the captain bad with such feeling asked 
his forgiveness, he felt no disposition to grant 
it. As had been the case with the captain, 
he, too, for a time, held out against convic- 
tion. The hard heart of the unregenerate 
man is not commonly changed in a moment. 
But before they landed, the same convicting 
influence that had overcome the heart of the 
stern master of the ship, wrought a happy 
change in his own feclings. He then could 
forgive. He could respect and love the man 
who had so deeply wronged him. 

Wm. P. Howland, after his return, lived 
in New Bedford, and carried out the princi- 
ples he had espoused at sea. He thus proved 
that it was no vagary of the imagination 
that had led him to forsake the ways of evil, 
but the living, eternal truth of God. 

May the circumstances here narrated en- 
courage others to close in with convictions 
for sin whenever met with. The Grace of 
God, which bringeth salvation, still appears 
unto all men. Its visitations are meted out 


necessities. The call to repentance and amend- 
ment of life, may come at the third, the sixth, 
the ninth, or the eleventh hour. It may speak 
to us in thunder tones, amid the perils of the 
ocean, or in the gentle whispers of conscience 
when no danger is near. But in all cases it 
is the same spirit of our compassionate Re- 
deemer ; and whoever will submit, shall make 
his peace with God and experience the record 
of his sins to be blotted out. 


a oo 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 19. 
PROPHETIC VISIONS. 
It is an opinion prevalent in the Christian 


ance, and magnified that Hand which wrought 
it, and preserved us from going in that ship, 
which was lost near the islands of either Jer- 
sey or Guernsey, and, as it was said, about 
seventy people were drowned.” 

When Thomas Story was in Ireland, at the 
castle of Shannigary, on William Penn’s estate, 
he met with a gentlewoman of good sense and 
character, who related to him the following 
incident : 

“That she being in the City of Cork when 
it was invested by King William's army, and 
having a little daughter of hers with her, 
they were sitting together on a squab; and 
being much concerned in mind about the 
danger and circumstances they were under, 


world, that the prophetic visions with which |she was seized with a sudden fear, and strong 
holy men were favored in former ages are no{impulse to arise from that seat, which she did 
longer vouchsafed ; and that in these days we|in a precipitant manner, and hasted to an- 
are not to expect manifestations of Divine|other part of the room; and then was in like 
power, such as the healing of the sick, which |concern for her child, to whom she called with 
was practised by the Apostles, and which no|uncommon earnestness to come to her, which 
doubt aided them in convincing the people of |she did; immediately after which came a can- 


are many proofs that the spirit of prophecy, 
he idea however was started among the sense of foretelling future events, as 


the Divine origin of the religion they preached 
tothe world. ‘he testimony of scripture does 
not seem to sanction this opinion, for it was 
foretold by the prophet Joel, as one of the 
features of the Christian dispensation, that 
the Lord would pour out his Spirit upon all 
flesh, and the sons and daughters should 
prophesy, the old men should dream dreams, 
and the young men should see visions. There 


well as of preaching the gospel to the people, 
is not wholly withdrawn from the Church. 
John Richardson mentions that as he was 
walking in a field with his soul in deep con- 
cern, meditating on the things of God, and 
fervently praying to Him for preservation, 
his mind was brought into an heavenly frame 
as in the presence of the Lord, and covered 
with fear and reverence before the Majesty 
of heaven. In this condition the language 
was presented to his mind, “ The people are 
too many, I will thin them, I will thin them, 


[ will thin them.” In a religious visit, which | 


he paid soon after, this prophetic vision was 
published, at such places as he felt called upon 
to do so. At Kilmouck, in Scotland, he was 
concerned to tell Friends, “that the Lord 
would take many of them away; which in a 
short time came to pass, for many died before 
that time twelve month, it being the time of 
scarcity of corn; and it was thought many 
died for want of bread the year ensuing my 
being there.” 

John Richardson, in his account of this 
matter, gives a wise caution to all who may 
apprehend that they have received similar 
openings, to be careful, that ‘‘ nothing of the 
warmth of their own spirits be stirred up,” 
but that the mind may be purged from its 
own workings and be fitted to Peceive the 

ift. 

7 When the same Friend was about to em- 
bark for America, he went aboard a ship in 
the river Thames. He says: ‘‘ We had not 
been long there, and having considered our 
freedom about going in the ship, it opened 
clearly in my mind, in the Light, that I must 
not go in that vessel ; and I said to the Friends, 
I could not go in her, for 1 saw nothing but 
death and darkness there. The account of 
what afterwards happened to the ship I had 
from two particular friends, in two several 
letters from London into America, wherein 
they expressed a thankfulness for our deliver- 


non ball and struck the seat all in pieces, and 
drove the parts of it about the room, without 
any hurt to either of them. 

“From this relation,” T. S. says, “I took 
occasion to reason with her thus: ‘ That in- 
telligence which gave her notice, by fear, of 
the danger they were in, must be a spiritual 
‘bing, having access to her mind (which is 
likewise of a spiritual nature) when in that 
state of humiliation, under those circumstan- 
ces; and must also be a good and beneficent 
Intelligencer, willing to preserve them, and 
furnished also with knowledge and foresight 
more than human. He must have known 
Ithat such a piece would be fired at that time, 
and that the ball would hit that seat, and 
infallibly destroy you both, if not prevented 
‘in due time by a seasonable admonition ; which 
|He suggested by the passion fear, (the pas- 
sions being useful when duly subjected,) and 
by that means saved your lives. And seeing 
that the passions of the mind can be wrought 
upon for our good, by an invisible, beneficent 
intelligence in the mind, in a state of bumilia- 
tion and stillness, without any exterior me- 
dium, is it not reasonable to conclude that an 
|evil intelligencer may have access likewise to 
ithe mind, in a state of unwatchfulness, when 
the passions are moving, and the imagination 
at liberty to form ideas destructive to the 
mind, being thereby depraved and wounded ? 
And when so, is it not likewise réasonable to 
think, that the Almighty himself, who is the 
most pure, merciful and beneficent spirit, 
‘knowing all events and things, doth some- 
times, at his pleasure, visit the minds of man- 
kind, through Christ, as through or under a 
vail, so as to communicate of his goodness 
to a humble and silent mind, to heal and in- 
struct him in things pleasing to himself, and 
proper for the conduct of man in his pilgrim- 
age through this present world, and lead him 
to the next in safety?” 

There are many instances on record of per- 
sons being brought under exercise of mind, 
and impressed with a sense of impending evil, 
or of a trial of their faith, designed, no doubt, 
by our Heavenly Father, to prepare them for 
that which was about to overtake them. 
When Thomas Story visited the West Indies 
in 1709, the vessel in which he sailed was 
captured by a French privateer. In his nar- 
rative of their treatment, there occurs an illus- 
tration of this experience ; which is interest- 
ing also in showing how the Lord supports 
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his faithful servants in their distress. He} pleased to inspire them with so much gentle- 
ays: ness and favor towards us, my spirit was so 

“On the 19th we were sent for on shore by) broken, as they observed, in humble thank- 
the officers aforesaid, [the Judge, the King’s) fulness to the Lord, who was thas kind to us 
Attorney and the Secretary,] and very kindly|in a time so needful; and for their favor we 
treated by them ; but Jonathan Dickinson and) were likewise grateful.’ All which they heard 
I were under great exercise in spirit, not yet | with great attention, and bowed themselves, 
seeing the particular cause; which afterwards| when they understood it, with gravity and a 
appeared to be this: serene and gracious respect.” 

“It seems the laws of France require an ——++—__. 
oath of the owners and masters of vessels in For “The Friend.” 
such cases, the better to discover the valve) Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in America. 
of vessels and things; which they administer| In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
by holding up their hands, then imprecating|to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
(rod to their loss of their part in Him, in case; vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
of falsehood, but true answer to make to every tion on the 6th of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
question. responding Committee would press upon 

“The master, being no Friend, was sworn,| Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
(there being a man among themselves ‘under-| tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
standing English, by whom they acted,) and/ ance of furnishing fall and accurate answers 
they examined him strictly; and, when they/|to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
had finished with him, proposed it next to} port seasonably to the Depository. 

Jonathan Dickinson, but he refused; which} It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
was @ great surprise upon them, and some of| tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
them began to be a little heated and zealous; deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
then I told them in Latin, ‘That we were a| ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
people differing from all Protestants in seve-|tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
ral points of religion: that we had suffered |iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
great hardships in former times in England to be left out in the distribution. 

for refusing to swear; and many of us had! Specific directions should be given in every 
died in prison for that cause : that king James, case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
had given us some more favor than any be-| warded; and their receipt should always be 
fore him; and that king William in his time! promptly acknowledged. 

had passed an Act of Parliament in our favor,| Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
in the case of oaths ; and that I believed king Street, Philadelphia. 

James (to whom we were well known,) had 
given the king of France an account of us in 
that particular, when in his court, in the time 
of his exile. 

“ They replied, it was a difficult case, their 
law being very express in the king’s books; 
and looked into a printed book often on this} 1, What numberof families or individuals have been 
occasion. My spirit being under great exer-! gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
cise all this time, (especially while they were) Auxiliary during the past year? 
thus striving with Jonathan Dickinson, who) 2, What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
stood firm against swearin titted. 6 ee 

§ : g,) a 3. How many members, male and female, are there 
great ease and comfort in that holy, blessed 
and over-ruling Truth, whose testimony we 


SAMUEL BETTLE, 
CHARLES Rwoaps, 
JAMES WHITALL, 
Committee of Correspondence, 
Philada., Ninth mo. 1878. 
QUERIES. 





belonging to the Auxiliary? 
4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
were thus called to bear against so great a) its limits? a : i! 
power as the French, then an enemy, and we! li 5, Are there any families of Friends within your 
: ; ; | limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
their prisoners; and very soon after they) ;, good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many? 
took his testimony, without swearing or any| 6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
other reservation, save only a bare and sober} —e the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
relation, by promise only to answer truly. riptures { . 

* After inay had oan their cannlantiie be disposed of & ee oe — probably 
of him, the comfort of our blessed Lord, 8. Is the jneemne of the Auxiliary sufficient to suppl 
whose presence and shield was with us, 80’ those within its limits who are not duly furnished wit 
increased in my heart, that my spirit was) the Holy Scriptures? 
broken in a consideration of his goodness and! _ 9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
faithfulness to us, though I had a full recom- 
pense for all 1 bad suffered ; and, some tears) 
running down as I sat by, one of them ob-| 
served it; and, being in a surprise and ad-| 
miration of it, they inquired the reason by 
the interpreter; but I made them a sign of 
silence, which they all took, and were still a 
short time, and then proceeded in their ex- 
amination. Then I told them, when that 
was over, I would relate the cause of those 
tears. 

“The examination being over, which was 
done both with all gentleness and strictness, 
then they inquired the cause of my weak- 
ness; to which I answered : 

“«That though it had pleased God to per- 
mit us to fall into the hands of these men, 
and bring us under so great a power, under 
many dangers; yet perceiving He had been 


‘ be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 


tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family? 
10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 
11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand ? 


Communism is substantially a demand that 
property shall be divided equally among all 
men, and that there shall be no more rich or 


poor. Butif one man on the frontier can cut 
down twice as many trees or clear twice as 
large a field in a day as another, yet at the 
end of the day the result is to be divided 
equally between them, what will happen? 
The next day the first man will take care to 
cut only half as many trees, and to clear no 
larger space than the other. The second even- 
ing there will bo nothing to divide. That is 
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to say, the result in society at large would be 
that each man would do just what was need- 
ed to keep him alive, and no more. This is 
the lowest form of barbarism. It is the end 
of civilization, of progress, of intelligence, of 
art and science and invention and literature. 
It is universal poverty of the most squalid 
kind. It is sheer savagery, but it is Com- 
munism.—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE FRIEND. 
TENTH MONTH 12, 1878. 


Owing to the finite capacity of the human 
mind, and its liability to bias from incidental 
prepossessions, those who write or speak on 
any given subject, are prone to lay special 
stress on those phrases which have particu- 
larly engaged their attention, perhaps rather 
to the neglect of other and equally important 
points of view. This may occur indeed where 
there is no design to do so, nor any real lack 
of belief in the truths thus apparently ignored ; 
but rather because of a desire to aim directly 
at the mark in the mind of the writer or 
speaker, without needless incumbrance by 
collateral issues, which may be assumed as 
granted by all. 

It has been, we think, largely for want of 
allowance for these considerations, that many 
have unfairly criticised the exponents of the 
views of Friends, and charged them with 
denying some of the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity. Thomas Evans, in his Exposi- 
tion of the Faith of Friends, says: ‘‘ The pecu- 
liar views which the Society entertained of 
the spiritual nature of the gospel dispensation, 
rendered its members obnoxious to much op- 
position from high professors who were little 
acquainted with the practical and renovating 
influence of true religion. Many and serious 
were the accusations which their enemies ex- 
hibited against them.’’ He then enumerates 
among these charges the denial of the scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Holy Three that bear 
record in heaven, because they rejected the 
use of the word “Trinity” as one of human 
invention. That they denied the Divine au- 
thority and authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, because they refused to apply to them 
the title of the “Word of God.” That “ not- 
withstanding repeated declarations of the 
soundness of their faith, the enemies of the 
Society greatly misrepresented and perverted 
the doctrine of the light of Christ in the soul 
of man. They pretended to infer from it that 
the Quakers denied Jesus Christ as he ap- 
peared at Jerusalem, to be the Saviour of men. 
That they believed the Godhead, or whole 
Christ to be in them, thereby equalling them- 
selves with Him, and rejecting all belief in 
Jesus Christ, except as the Spirit in man. 
They likewise charged Friends with allegoriz- 
ing away the sufferings and blood of Jesus, 
by making them only typical of the inward 
operations of the Light—and with holding the 
erroneous notion that He was nothing more 
than a great prophet, supereminently endued 
with the Spirit of God which dwelt in Him 
no otherwise than in us. These unfounded 
charges were met on the part of the Society 
with the most solemn and unequivocal denial. 
Nor did Friends rest satisfied with a mere 
negative assertion of what they did not be- 
lieve. In a subject of such high concernment 
they deemed it an incumbent duty to declare, 
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in the most explicit and positive manner, 
what they did believe, in order that the world 
might know they really were what they pro- 
fessed to be—sincere and humble believers in 
ull the doctrines of the Christian religion. To 
satisfy every doubt, and silence every cavil, 
they published repeated declarations of their 
faith, drawn up in language that can neither 
be misunderstood nor equivocated ; and al- 
though these are not called Creeds, nor pre- 
sented for subscription to those who apply for 
membership among them, yet they are essen- 
tially and properly the articles of faith and the 
outward bond of union of the religious Society 
of Friends.” 

Thomas Evans’ Exposition then enumer- 
ates these declarations of faith, and gives ex- 
tracts from them, to show the unjust nature 
of the aspersions cast upon the Society and 
its real belief. Among them there are sixty- 
two testimonies from prominent ministers and 
other members of the Society in its early 
stages, and twelve extracts from Epistles 
issued by the Yearly Meeting of Great Britain 
respecting the “ Divinity and Offices of Jesus 
Christ,” which fully refute the charges of un- 
soundness on these important doctrines. The 
work alluded to received the sanction and en- 
dorsement of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
1827, and has ever since been accepted by that 
body as a Declaration of its faith ; and a new 
edition has lately been published under its 
authority. We would commend its perusal 
to our readers, and especially to the young 
and those not conversant with the doctrines 
of the Society.* It is of vital importance that 
a professing church should give due propor- 
tion and emphasis to every branch of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and in holding forth any which 
may be esteemed peculiar views, that they 


should by no means be allowed, even seem-|P 


ingly, to overshadow that great and chief 
corner stone which lies at the very foundation 
of all Christian profession—the incarnation 
of and atonement made by the Son of God for 
the redemption of mankind. “Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ ;” and, “ He is the head of the 
body the Church; who is the beginning, the 
first born from the dead ; that in all things He 
might have the pre eminence.” Christ declared 
that when the Spirit of Truth should come 
into the hearts of His disciples, “ he shall not 
speak of himself * * * he shall glorify me; 
for he shall receive of mine, and show it unto 
you.” Thus all who truly receive the Holy 
Spirit in his blessed offices, and who are 
favored with the knowledge of the history of 
Christ’s outward appearance and work among 
men, will be surely led to glorify the adorable 
Son of God, for His meritorious sacrifice for 
the sins of mankind in that prepared body of 
flesh, by which (in the language of Barclay,) 
“ we that were lost in Adam, plunged into the 
bitter and corrupt seed, unable of ourselves to 
do any good thing, but naturally joined and 
united to evil, forward and propense to all 
iniquity, servants and slaves to the spirit and 
power of darkness, are, notwithstanding all 
this, so far reconciled to God -by the death of 
His Son, while enemies, that we are put into a 
capacity of salvation, having the glad tidings 
of the gospel of peace offered unto us, God is 
reconciled unto us in Christ, and calls and in- 





* Evans’ Exposition can be obtained at Friends’ 
Bookstore, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, by note to 
Jacob Smedley, Jr., enclosing $1.00; which will cover 
postage, 
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vites us unto himself.” These, as they in 
living faith take Christ’s yoke upon them, 
and learn of Him in the school of repentance 
and hamiliation for their past sins, realize the 
further truth, that “it pleased the Father that 
in Him should all falness dwell. And having 
made peace through the blood of his cross, 
by Him to reconcile all things unto himself,” 
they ‘“‘have redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins.” 

There is no incongruity or clashing in the 
various offices and manifestations of the Three 
that bear record in heaven; but as declared 
by the apostle John, “ He that abideth in the 
doctrine of Christ, he bath both the Father 
and the Son.” Says Isaac Penington: “So 
now to us there is but one God and Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in Him; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by Him; and but one Spirit and one 
power of life, which we have received of the 
Son and Father, through which we believe, 
and lay hold on the pure eternal strength and 
power of the Almighty, which redeems and 
saves the soul; and so believing on Him who 
raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from the 
dead, here we meet with justification, and are 
at peace with our God.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Forty-seven years ago, the forty- 
five acres of farm land upon which Stephen Girard 
subsequently directed the college to be built, was 
purchased by him for $35,000. In the next following 
year (1832) it was still on the tax-books of Old Penn 
Township, assessed as farm land at $200 an acre. At 
that time it was probably a full mile “out of town.” 
Now the same tract is valued ata million of dollars, 
without the costly buildings—nearly $23,000 an acre, 
and the adjacent properties are valued at about the 
same rate. 

During the Ninth month, 187 vessels arrived at the 
ort of Philadelphia from foreign ports. The steam- 
ship “ Lord Clive” recently left this port with 800 cat- 
tle ; a few days before the “ City of Bristol” cleared with 
300 horned cattle and 1400 sheep. The English ship 
“Donald McKay,” the largest sailing vessel which ever 
entered our port, will take out about 600,000 gallons of 
petroleum. 

The total amount of anthracite coal mined during 
the year ending 9th mo. 28th, is 11,633,487 tons; for 
the same period last year 14,161,762 tons. Of bitumin- 
ous coal there were 2,451,004 tons, against 2,439,970 
tons last year. The total tonnage for the year 14,084,- 
491, for the coal year just closed, and for previous year 
16,601,732 tons. F 

The public debt statement for Ninth month shows a 
decrease of $6,196,534. 

The coinage of the United States mints for last month 
was $8,340,500; including 2,764,000 standard dollars. 

About 100,000 pounds of new type have been pur- 
chased for the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, to replace that which has been in use for more than 
ten years, and is worn out. The old material will be 
sent to the stereotype foundry connected with the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, to be melted and used in the 
manufacture of stereotype plates. 

A shock of an earthquake, lasting about 30 seconds, 
is stated to have been felt on the Hudson river, from 
West Point to Peekskill, early on the morning of the 
4th inst. 

An approximate total of deaths from yellow fever, 
since it first appearance this year to close of 9th month, 
is stated to be 7,979. Secretary McCrary, on informa- 
tion of the deplorable destitution existing in New Or- 
leans, has renewed his order for the issue of 40,000 
rations in that city. Similar misery exists in most of 
the fever stricken cities and towns of the South. 

The thirteen new life saving stations on the coasts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, are expected to be finished 
by the middle of next month. 

The removal of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail In- 
dians to their new reservations, is reported as being 
effected in a quiet and satisfactory manner. 

From the monthly statement of the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the excess of exports over imports of merchandise, for 
the eight months ending 8th mo. 31st, 1877, is $38,- 





951,995; for the corresponding period of present year, 
$188,501,087. The excess of exports over imports of - 
gold and silver coin and bullion, for eight months of 


1877, $25,463,551; of 1878, $621,283. These figures 


show an increasing flow of specie and American securi- 
ties toward this country. 

From a statement of the export of provisions from 
the principal Atlantic ports, during the 8th month, it 
appears there were shipped 44,937,693 pounds of bacon 
and hams, 4,541,699 of pork, 3,873,341 of beef, 16,923,- 
723 of lard, 4,491,277 butter, 6,452,493 cheese, and 
3,590 dozen eggs. 

The number of deaths in this city during the past 
week was 246. In New York 516. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 1003. Government 
bonds remain nearly steady. 

Flour.—Extra family, $5 a $5.50; patent, $6.50 a 
$8.50. Rye flour, $3.25. 

Grain.—Amber wheat, $1.04 a $1.05 ; white, $1.06 a 
$1.10. Corn, 48 a 51 cts. Oats, 26 a 31 cts. 

Seeds—Clover, 6 a 74 cts. per lb.; Timothy, $1.40 a 
$1.45 per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 
100 pounds ; mixed, 45 a 69 cts.; straw, 55 a 70 cts. per 
100 pounds, 

Fore1Gn.—The liabilities of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, which closed its doors on the 2nd inst., are re- 
ported to be 50,000,000, and is the heaviest bank 
failure in Scotland since 1857, when this concern also 
suspended. The liability of the shareholders is un- 
limited, and this may perhaps secure the depositors. 
The bank has paid a progressively increasing dividend 
for several years past, until it reached 12 per cent. The 
failure has caused great excitement throughout Scot- 
land. The disaster is generally attributed to its re-- 
sources being locked up in bills, shares and debentures 
of various kinds that were not readily convertible. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan is said to be preparing 
for war, and the India papers state that it has already 
begun, but this is said to need confirmation. 

Three hundred Icelanders emigrated last month to 
Canada. In the last three years, 1800 Icelanders have 
repaired thither. 

he foreign goods imported into China during 1877, 
amounted to over $110,000,000. The value of the 
opium imported was about $45,000,000 ; of cotton goods 
$28,000,000. 

The latest census shows the population of Japan to 
be 34,338,404, a steady and large increase since 1875, 
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Received from Reuben Battin, Agent, Pa., $2.10, to 
No. 10, vol. 53, and for Joseph McCarty, John P. 
McCarty, Abel MeCarty, Job McCarty, John S. Brown 
and George Schill, $2.10 each, vol. 52, and for Jesse 
McCarty, $2.10, to No. 12, vol. 53; from Lavina H. 
Wright, Mich., per Daniel Williams, Agent, +2.10, vol. 
52; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., *2.10, vol. 52; 
from John T. Moorman, Io., $2.10, to No. 13, vol. 53; 
for Thomas Evans, Pa., $2, vol. 52; for Hannah Taylor, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Earl Hallock, N. Y., per 
Aaron Mekeel, $2.10, vol. 52; from Stephen R. Smith, 
N. Y., $2.75, to No. 16, vol. 52; from Mercy Herman, 
Mass., $2.10, vol. 52; from Julianna N. Powell, N. J., 
52.10, vol. 52. 








FOR SALE, 
On reasonable terms, fifty volumes of “ The Friend.” 


Enquire of John S. Stokes, at the Office of “The 
Friend.” 





A young woman of experience, desires a situation as 
teacher of small children in the family of a Friend. 
Refer to S. A. R., 444 North Fifth St., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session opens on Second-day, the 28th 
of Tenth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils to the Institution, will please make early appli- 
cation to BensaAmin W. Passmore, Supt., ledhness 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Philada. 9th mo. 11th, 1878. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Hatt, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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